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President’s Corner 


Beating the mid-winter blues 

There’s plenty on in our winter program for those not 
fortunate enough to be escaping north to the warmth. Our 
excursion this month will be indoors—at the Melbourne 
Aquarium—and mid-week for those who find Sunday 
excursions less convenient. If you do wish to rug up and 
brave the cold, the Plant Group are again following on 
from the Mid-Week Bird Group outing for an afternoon at 
Bannockburn Bush, and there’s another Orange-bellied 
Parrot count on this month—maypbe this will be the month 
that we find some. 


Offset your carbon emissions! 

Why pay someone else to plant trees for you when you 
can do it yourself? Grow West and VNPA are again 
planting at W. James Whyte Island Reserve near Bacchus 
Marsh (July 19th) and Project Hindmarsh will be holding 
its 12th planting weekend on 25-26 August. Project 
Hindmarsh’s initial objective was to provide a vegetation 
corridor linking the Big and Little Desert National Parks, 
but having completed that, they have continued with 
projects both on public land along roadsides as well as on 


Tonight... 


... Deborah Evans 


private properties, and the annual planting weekend has 
become an opportunity for ‘city’ and ‘country’ to meet and 
for planters to visit previous year’s plantings to see the 
results of their efforts. 


Project Hindmarsh is one of a number of important biolink 
projects that have been set up in Australia. The 
Wilderness Society Victoria is sponsoring a Biolinks 
Forum at Ballarat University on 20 July that should provide 
some interesting perspectives on this important aspect of 
biodiversity conservation. 


Check the notices’ pages in the Naturalist and start filling 
in your calendar! 


Queens Birthday honours 

Finally this month, lm sure all Club members will heartily 
endorse my congratulations to Trevor Pescott for the 
award of the Order of Australia medal ‘for service to 
conservation and the environment, and to the community 
of Geelong’ — and especially to the GFNC. 


... ferry Walker will be talking about sharks. Terry Walker is a senior scientist at the Marine and 
Freshwater Fisheries Research Institute (MAFFRI) located in the Department of Primary Industries Queenscliff Centre. 
Terry has more than 35 years experience in fisheries research and fisheries management and most of his research 
has been in the fields of fishery stock assessment and shark biology. 


At the August meeting... 


.. will be a casserole tea commencing at 6.00 p.m. followed by short talks by club members. 


We welcome 
Chrissy Freestone from Wandana Heights 
Karen Watson from Herne Hill 
Andrew Giles & Tilly Brunton from East Geelong 


to the club and wish them a long and happy association. 


NOTICE 


The Editor is having a holiday. Please send all copy for the 
August and September editions of Geelong Naturalist to the 
Sub-editor Deborah Evans (contact details inside back cover) 


GFNC website 


Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate etc.) can be emailed to the GFNC email 
address or phoned to Barry Lingham (5255 4291) so that they can be incorporated onto the site frequently. 


GFNC Web page: hittp://home.vicnet.net.au/~gfnc/__ e-mail address: gfnc@vicnet.net.au 


Members are encouraged to 
arrive early at general meetings. 


The photo on the front cover, by Lorraine Phelan, is of Polly Cutcliffe and 


Valda Dedman photographing fungi at West Barwon dam in June. 


The room will be open at 7.15 p.m. to 
allow members to chat to other 
members and visitors. 


The photos on the pages cover, by Lorraine Phelan, is son the endangered 
Otway Snail. See p. 11. 





Rambling on 
Is there mallee in Werribee Gorge? 


ver since | learned of the Long Forest, I've been told and 
have read that it contains the only patch of mallee south of 
the Great Divide. The mallee is Bull Mallee Eucalyptus behriana. 


Thus it came as quite a surprise when | read the following words 

about Werribee Gorge in an issue of The Victorian Naturalist 

published in 1923. 
‘Not far from 'View Point' is a clump of Bull Mallee, 
Eucalyptus behriana, another visitor from the north, the 
trunks and tops of which are tangled with old companions 
— the Dodder, Cassytha melantha, and 'Old Man’s Beard’, 
Clematis microphylla. Of anything in the nature of soil 
there is surprisingly little, most of the surface being 
covered with broken rocks of all shapes and sizes, such 
as might have been tumbled out of a railway cutting. The 
countryside has the appearance of being stricken with 
chronic aridity’ (Scott 1923). 


When the Friends of Werribee Gorge and Long Forest Mallee 
lent me their file on Werribee Gorge, | found another reference to 
mallee in a report on a visit of 500 school students to Werribee 
Gorge in 1906. 
‘Mr. Leach ... pointed out ... that further down was a 
patch of real mallee’ (Macdonald 1906). 
An agenda item for a meeting of the National Parks Authority in 
July 1966 described important plant species at Werribee Gorge. 
'The vegetation ... is striking in that Mallee forms of flora 
are represented on the drier aspects, e.g. Cassias, Hop- 
bushes and the Bull Mallee’ (Hutchinson 1966). 
By coincidence, soon after this Len Harvey's family gave me a 
copy of his local bird notes from 1940 to 1974 to edit for 
publication. In the introduction, he wrote of Werribee Gorge: 
‘On the eastern side opposite the cliffs there is a patch of 
isolated Mallee scrub. 


This was starting to look interesting, but it often happens that 
people accept what they are told or 'facts' they read without 
checking for themselves and so early errors are perpetuated. | 
thought it was possible that 'mallee' was a term used loosely for 
any stunted multi-trunked eucalypt. The locally common Red Box 
readily assumes that form in areas with low rainfall and poor 
soils. 


In late 2007, Dean and | decided to look for mallee in the gorge. 





Werribee Gorge, 7/10/08. 


...Marilyn Hewish 


The rough location and site description published in 1923 
seemed to be the most detailed. According to the article, we 
needed to find a place called View Point and a dry area with 
jumbled rocks. View Point is not marked on modern maps, and 
the tracks have been re-routed since 1923. We thought it might 
be Full View Point, previously described and mapped as a 
lookout on the northern rim of the gorge, 750 feet (230 m) above 
the river and opposite a cliff with a straight scar dipping slightly in 
the direction of the river's flow (Scott 1913). We know the cliff—it 
is Daintree's Cliff and the scar is still prominent. 


A disused track was said to descend from the ‘shelter shed' past 
Full View Point (Scott 1913). We knew the shelter shed from a 
guided tour with ranger Jack Myers in the early 1980s. It's a 
wood and iron structure of 8 x 4 m built in about 1908 as a 
shelter and rest-stop for parties entering the park from the north 
or climbing up from the river valley. It's still in good condition 
despite its age and a chequered history. Some of the graffiti are 
historic documents. We didn't find the two 400 gallon tanks, the 
place erected for boiling water, or the 'perfect' sanitary 
arrangements mentioned in an article in the Bacchus Marsh 
Express (2 May 1908). 


On 3 November 2007, we descended east down a high ridge 
from the shelter shed. We'd only gone a few hundred metres 
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The historic shelter shed, constructed in about 1908. 
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The view of Daintree's Cliff from Full View Point. The 
distinctive straight scar was mentioned by A.L. Scott in 1913. 
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when we passed a flat area on the lip of a drop-off with a 
fabulous view over the valley. We felt sure we’d found Full View 
Point. On the opposite side, Daintree's Cliff and its horizontal 
scar were framed perfectly between the trees. Ranger Bryan 
Walsh monitored nesting Peregrine Falcons from the point in 
1976 (Walsh 1978) and parts of his station remain: a wooden box 
used to hold the Yasco telescope, a metal drum and parts of a 
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The precarious lookout from which Bryan Walsh monitored 
nesting Peregrine Falcons in 1976. 


wooden frame and tarpaulin shelter. 


The mallee was supposed to be nearby. Dean and | separated. | 
wandered downhill and eventually stumbled onto a scene that 
took me straight back in memory to Long Forest. On a slope, 
there was a patch of about half a hectare of woodland where the 
trees were multi-trunked, twisted and so stunted that mature 
trees reached just above my head. So | had the appropriate dry 
habitat. | found a group of trees infested with tangles of Dodder, 


dead and alive, and | found areas of tumbled rocks and sparse 
soil. We thought most of the trees were Red Box, which grows in 
this mallee-like form in Long Forest, but there were a few we 
weren't sure of. We couldn't find any seedpods for identification. 
It seemed the trees were clinging to survival in this desolate 
place and reproduction was a luxury they rarely indulged in. We 
took botanist Janet Leversha to the spot on 6 November 2007. 
She finally decided, and we agreed, that the trees we examined 
were stunted Red Box, not mallee. 


It was amazing how Red Box and Bull Mallee, trees that | could 
tell apart easily in Long Forest, suddenly seemed so 
problematical. The question of mallee in Werribee Gorge remains 
unanswered. On the negative side, Bull Mallee is not on a plant 
list compiled in 1973 by Don Marsh of VNPA and it is not known 
to the Friends Group. As far as | know, the people who reported 
it were not professional botanists. Did the early naturalists 
mistake the patch of stunted Red Box for Bull Mallee? It certainly 
looks 'weird' and different to the taller Red Box surrounding it. On 
the positive side, there are several references to mallee over the 
years. Did we miss it? Is View Point really Full View Point? In the 
phrase, 'near View Point’, how near is near? Those old-time 
naturalists were fit, big-time walkers and intrepid climbers. Have 
we ranged far enough in our search? It's still a puzzle. 


Hutchinson, C.F. (compiler) 30/6/66 Report on the proposal for a 
Werribee Gorge National Park. Agenda Item. 

Lidgett, R. jr, and Lynch, W. (1906) 'Visit of the Continuation 
School Pupils to Werribee Gorge’, Bacchus Marsh 
Express, 14/4/1906 

Macdonald, D. (1906) ‘At the Werribee Gorge’ Bacchus Marsh 
Express, 28/4/1906 

Scott, A.L. (1913) 'Excursion to Werribee Gorge’, The Victorian 
Naturalist, 30, pp. 135-138. 

Scott, A.L. (1923) ‘Excursion to Werribee Gorge’, The Victorian 
Naturalist, 40, pp. 44-47 

Walsh, B.P. (1978) 'Observations on Peregrine Falcons nesting 
in Werribee Gorge, Victoria’, Australian Bird Watcher. 7, 
pp. 137-141 


Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Forrest, 28 May 2009 


VW e met outside the Forrest Caravan Park at 9.30 a.m. ona 
cool overcast day and drove down Hennigan Crescent to 
the picnic spot, on the west branch of the Barwon River, just 
below the spillway. There are usually lots of water birds here, but 
today they were missing. However we listed 20 different species 
in 45 minutes. | was pleased to see some White-browed 
Scrubwrens, because, whilst they used to be a common bird on 
our farm at Barwon Downs, I’ve rarely recorded them in the past 
year or so. 


We then drove to a spot on the river flats, near Aroona Court. This 
was on private property, 'Ben Ledi’. Here we listed 21 different 
species in an hour and a half, including the Forest Raven. This 
area was once a Hop Field, and we saw some vines, on the river 
bank. 


Our last spot was at the West Barwon Dam, where we recorded 
16 different species in one hour. It is good to note that the 
Common Myna Acridotheres tristis has not been recorded in 
Forrest and district yet. 


Total species around Forrest and environs: 40 
Total bird species recorded for the trip: 69 


Twelve members and friends enjoyed this excursion and would like to 
thank John and Wilma for their help and leadership on the day. 
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...John James 





on 


West Barwon Dam, June 2009 Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


Key to locations on table, p. 3: 
ER/F en route Cape Otway Rd to Forrest and also interesting 
observations in Forrest. 

West Barwon River below spillway. 


Ben Ledi 


West Barwon dam 
additional birds recorded on return trip to Winchelsea/ 
Geelong. 





Bird list for Bird Group excursion to Forrest and surrounds ...Craig Morley 


EARRAS N -eea eaeree Ci 
O R ; 

Black Swan | | | | | [+ | One onwetland 4 km NE of BarwonDowns, = = ü ü OE 
[Australian Shelduck |+ | | f | f [200+in paddock along Cape Otway Rd o S ëE 
Australian Wood Duck | | | | | f+ [One fying from dam on outskirts of Barwon Downs _ _ _ — —  —  — ü E| 
[Grey Teal | | | f | f+ [Atleast6 on wetland 4 km NE of Barwon Downs. —  —  —  — ü â | 
| Pacific Black Duck | | | f f+ f+ [Several on West Barwon Dam. At least 8 on wetland 4 km NE of Barwon Downs. | 
Hardhead | | | f | f+ [Oneonwetland 4km NE of Barwon Downs. — č =  — ü Āü E 
Australasian Grebe | | | | | f+ [Atleast5 on wetland 4 km NE of Barwon Downs. One in breeding plumage. _ — | 
| Grebe sp. | | | f f+ | [Onebird could not be identified to species level, due to poor light and misty rain. | 
[Rock Dove {+| | J f f [Many on bluestone bridge in Winchelsea  _ _ _ ü åü O 


Crested Pigeon [Ole] lee Seven birds on power-lines on Cape Otway Rd. ~2km W of Deans Marsh — Winchelsea 
Rd. 


[Little Pied Cormorants [+ | | | f+ | [Oneortwo noted Ss O 
| Cattle Egret | | | | | f+ [3in Paddock with cattle 1km E of Barwon Downs > > S O 
| White-faced Heron |+ | | | f+ f+ [Several birds noted. S 
Straw-necked Ibis | | I | [+ |Flockof32 flying W. o 
| Yellow-billed Spoonbill |+ | | | | | [One observed on wetland N of Forrest. S O 
| Black-shouldered Kite | | | | | f+ |Oneoverpasture, O 
| Grey Goshawk | | l+ | | | [One white morph bird seen in flight and perched. o S 
| Wedge-tailed Eagle | | J| | J+ | [Pairoverhead. > S O 
| Brown Falcon |+| | | J | [3birdsnoted S 
| Eurasian Coot | | | | |+ | 2 birdsonWestBarwonDam. > >> > O 
Masked Lapwing | | | | | [+ [2birdsatdam on roadside. S O 
| Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo |+ | | | | | [23birdsjustNofForrest, O 
| Gang-gang Cockatoo | | J+ | | | [2birdsseenand others heard > S O 
Galah | | J+ | | [|+ [Several heard and seen overhead. ~20 in flock 200 Little Corellas flyingW. | 
| Long-billed Corella | | | | | f+ |Flockof ~80 in paddock, along Cape Otway Rd. S O 
Little Corella | | | | | f+ [Atleast two flocks of 200+ flying W along Cape Otway Rd. = =Z OE 
| Sulphur-crested Cockatoo [| | |+ |+ |+ | [Several seen and heard. o S 
Australian King-Parrot | |+ | | | |+ [Several birds noted in Forrest. Several birds flew over road at Barwon Downs. | 
| Eastern Rosella | | | | | + [2birds seen in open country 4km N of Barwon Downs. 
| Laughing Kookaburra |+| J+ |+ | | [Severalseen S 
|White-throated Treecreeper_| | | |+ | | [Several seen and heard at West Barwon Dam. č =Z = > O 
| Superb Fairy-wren |+ | [+ |+ |+ | | Numerous and widespread. Females and eclipse males noted, with some blue males. | 
|White-browed Scrubwren | | |+ |+ |+ |  |Numerous and vocal at three locations. S 
Striated Thornbill | | J+ | | | [Smal party heard and seen high in Eucalypt. = > S O 
| Yellow-rumped Thornbill |+ | | | | | [One ortwo parties noted at road-side. = S O 
amoebe LTT | || fer orana ena saming petshi tsi Qforlunchoumbs. o aa | 
feeding on ground and scouring picnic table at site 3 for lunch crumbs. 
| Eastern Spinebill | | | l+ | | [Observed atBen Ledi S O 
|Yellow-faced Honeyeater | | J+ | | | [Onehear S O 
|White-eared Honeyeater | | | | |+ | | One bird heard just as we were finalising the birdlistforthe day! č — | 
[NoisyMiner | | J | J + | 12 birds seen in open country4kmNofBarwonDowns. = = O| 
Little Wattlebird | |+ | | ||| One bird observed in CamelliainForresttownship. S 
Red Wattlebird [ose ~ I, 2) —orehoied, Tee Se 
|New Holland Honeyeater [+ |+ |+ | | | [NotedinForrestandalsoatsite1, S O 
|White-naped Honeyeater | | | | |+ | [Close grouped flock of ~30 flew over picnic shelter. i O 
| Olive Whistler | | | | f+ | [One bird noted near toilet block at West Barwon Dam. = => o 
[Golden Whistler | | | J+ | | [One birdheardandseen > SSS 
| Grey Shrike-thrush_ |+ |+ |+ |+ |+ |  |Common and vocal at each site. S O 
| Grey Butcherbird | | J+ | | | [Atleast one bird heard. S O 
| Pied Currawong st *# |+ |+ | | | [Several heard and seen at first site and also around Forrest | 
| Grey Fantail | | J+ |+ | | [Heardandseenattwosites, 
| | | [+ [Atleast two along fence-lines in agricultural land. o O 
| |+ | | [Several birds noted. Distinguished by deep growling calls and proportionately shorter tails. | 
| Little Raven |+| | | | f+ [Several on plains along Cape Otway Rd. SSS O 
Ooo 


Magpie-lark + | Several heard and seen along road near wetland 4 km NE of Barwon Downs. Also at other 
sites along Cape Otway Road. 
OS 


One bird noted on power-line near an immature male Flame Robin. 
| [| [+ |One male flew across road in Barwon Downs. 


pir 

a 

E 
T 
| | |+ | | |Animmature male with coloured breast on power-line with Jacky Winter, č | 
= | Several at each site. S 
E] 
| 
F5 


i O 

MI 

[Jacky Winter | 
lees 

[Flame Robin __ _ | | 
| Eurasian Skylark | 
E 


Silvereye 


[+ |+ |+ | | Several at each site. 

| | |+ |One heard over pasture along Cape Otway Rd. o S ü O 
E yi = e ead. a a e a O T ÁÁÁÁ 
|+ | | [Several overhead. O O S U üO 
| | | [One bird noted on roadside in tall forest several km N of Forrest. sd 


|Silvereye _ O 
| Common Blackbird | | f+ |+ | | [One ortwo heard and seen at these two sites. U O 
[Common Staring |+ | | | | [|+ [Alarge number along roadside. SS ë OE 
|Red-browed Finch | | f+ |+ | | [Several parties noted at these two sites. U üúůO 
| House Sparrow | f+ | |+ | | [Several noted around Forrest, also around the farm sheds and house at Ben Ledi. | 





European Goldfinch One noted flying overhead along Cape Otway Rd. 


aea 
Ee 
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Leech, Hirudinidae, Gnathobdellida 
...Dave King 


kingdf@optusnet.com.au 


Introduction 
The subject leech was passed to the author subsequent to it 


having been found to have gorged on the blood of a human host. 


It had attached itself during a visit to the Otway Ranges in early 
June, 2009. The habit of blood-sucking warm blooded mammals 
classes it as ectoparasitic, (Gk, ektos, outside; parasitos, 
parasite). In excess of 500 species of leech exist, most are not 
blood-suckers (Barnes 
1980). They are the 
most specialised 
members of the 
phylum Annelida that 
includes the ubiquitous 
earthworm. Leeches 
are hermaphroditic, 
lack any head 
appendages and 
parapodia (Gk. para, 
beside; paus, foot). 


Description 

This leech is dark grey 
dorsally and lighter 
ventrally. When not 
gorged it is 
dorsoventrally 
flattened and tapering 
toward the anterior 
end. When gorged the 
body takes on a 
radical change to 
highly inflated with the 
posterior and anterior 
maintaining their proportional ratio. 


pan 


The body consists of 34 segments that are obscured by the 
series of secondary external annulations (Anderson 2001). As 
with all Annelids there is the clitellum that contains the 
reproductive organs, the male gonopore anterior to the female 
gonopore. 


National Science Week at the Museum— 
Behind the Scenes Tours 


See deep-sea fish, rare crystals, ancient fossils and more in this 
rare opportunity to tour some of Museum Victoria’s science 
collections with a museum scientist. 

Date: 15 August 

Time: 11 a.m., 12 noon, 2 p.m. and 3 p.m. 

Cost: $5 adult, $3.50 concessions and $2.50 MV Members. 
Places limited, sign up on the day. 


Register of Small Special Places 


The Victorian National Parks Association has started a new 
project to document small areas of public land that are poorly 
managed and not at present in the national park system, to 
assist local and regional groups and identify opportunities for 
ecological linkages. 


More information at www.vnpa.org.au 
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Leech, Hirudinidae, 
Gnathobdellida. 








The head consists of several segments first of which has a radial 
series of eight eyes, or what can be regarded as ocelli and 
placed ventrally is the anterior sucker surrounding the mouth. 
Within the mouth are a set of jaws attached to the front of the 
pharynx. These jaws incise the skin of the host and with the 
release of an anticoagulant blood is ingested up the pharynx into 
an elongated crop thence into the intestine. 


The posterior 
segments carry a 
sucker that is larger 
than the anterior 
sucker. The posterior 
sucker supports the 
leech as it seeks to 
detect a potential host. 
Locomotion is 
achieved by extending 
the body and 
anchoring the anterior 
sucker whilst releasing 
the posterior sucker, 
the body then 
contracting to bring the 
sucker forward and 
anchoring. This looping 
process is repeated at 
a rate that enables the 
leech to move at a 


good pace. 
References 
Anderson, D.T. (2001) /nvertebrate Zoology, Oxford Univ. Press, 
Melb. 


Barnes, R.D. (1980) /nvertebrate Zoology, Saunders College, 
Philadelphia, U.S.A. 

Harvey, M.S. & Yen, A.L. (1989) Worms to Wasps, Oxford Univ. 
Press, Melb. 


Grow West Community Planting Day 
Sunday 19 July 2009 


Help us plant 5000 trees for a better, greener future. The even 
is run in partnership with the Victorian National Parks 
Association, Friends of Werribee Gorge and Long Forest Mallee, 
Parks Victoria and Conservation Volunteers Australia. 

When: Sunday 19 July 2009, 9.30 a.m.—3.30 p.m. (OR you 
can come for part of the day) 

You will be planting seedlings, making up and 
installing tree guards and watering seedlings. 

Your own planting tools if possible. 

W. James Whyte Island Reserve, off the Western 
Highway, approx 63 km west of Melbourne (approx 
10 km NW of Bacchus Marsh) 


What: 


Bring: 
Where: 


Register for the event online at www.growwest.com.au 
Registrations were to close on Fri 26 June, but may still be open. 


Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, 25 June 2009 


£ | was here a month ago and there wasn't a bird,’ said Cheryl. 
‘It was so dry and awful.’ 

‘There wasn’t much last week either, said Kay, our leader. 

We were all rugged up against the chill morning and the thin 

cloud. Pat said there had been Red Wattlebirds and Eastern 

Rosellas in the car park before the rest of us arrived, but they 

had all disappeared now. We set off along the north track. 


There was a haze of green about but not much was shooting. 
The banks of bracken were quite brown with no new curls 
appearing. Something small was bobbing about. Superb Fairy- 
wrens, a little flock was moving in and out of the fence, the track 
and the adjacent scrub. 


Someone was bemoaning that we couldn't even hear a Yellow 
Robin, when suddenly there was yellow! 

‘Its too high for a robin, said Kay. 

We all got the binocs on to it and much enjoyed the glowing gold 
of a male Golden Whistler moving around the top of a large gum 
tree in the pale sunshine and a Spotted Pardalote flitted among 
the leaves. We could hear a few Brown Thornbills in the scrub 
and a pair of Red-rumped Parrots was chatting in a tree. A pair of 
Grey Currawongs rang out their calls above us, and Pied 
Currawongs were about too. Masses of old grasstrees had been 
in flower last season. 


‘There could be Flame Robins around the corner, said Kay. 

We turned to our left down the western side of the reserve and 
scanned the farmland over the fence. 

‘Eastern Rosellas on the ground near the trees, reported Kay. 
They were some distance away and it took a while before we had 
all located them. Oohs and aahs at their brilliance marked each 


Excursion to Blanket Leaf 


t was midwinter day and we celebrated it joyously with a fungi 

hunt in the Otways. The sun was shining, the ocean as blue 
and as calm as a tropical lagoon as we made our way along the 
Great Ocean Road to Lorne. When we reached Blanket Leaf 
Picnic Area at the edge of the Otway National Park, fungal magic 
took over as we eagerly discovered the beauty and diversity of 
the fruiting bodies of those unique organisms, the larger fungi. 


Shirley Southcombe found the first specimen, a white jelly, on a 
stringybark log, but Dave King led us to the largest jelly, hanging 
tremulously (its scientific name is Tremella) below a mossy log. 
The weirdest jellies were a sticky, flabby brown series of fans, 
hanging in tiers near the base of a tree beside the track. They 
were probably Ear Jellies Auricularia of some sort. They were 
right beside a series of soft-as-suede pink and tan Pagodas, 
Podoserpula pusio. Tibor showed us golden coral fungi; we had 
already been charmed by a line of pinkish cauliflower fungi and 
the bright red caps of little Marasmius elegans with its two-toned 
stems. 


In two hours we only progressed about 200 metres. Every step 
brought yet another fungus to be looked at, photographed and 
shared. It was very much a day for everyone to participate. The 
afternoon fungi were generally different from the morning’s suite, 
as we explored growths on and under fallen mossy logs. One of 
the most interesting was a steel-blue cap with a yellow centre 
Cortinarius rotundisporus, a Fungimap target species known as 
Elegant Blue Webcap. 





...Lynne Clarke 


recognition. A pair of galahs and another Eastern Rosella were 
together sunning themselves high in the branches of a dead gum 
tree. 


Further down the track we stopped again, searching the 
ploughed farmland. 

‘There’s one,’ said Kay, just on the crest of the hill.’ 

One, two and then three blazing male Flame Robins and four 
females hopped and skittered across the hillside and down the 
slope towards us, the highlight of the day. 


As we strolled down the southern track stopping for White- 
plumed Honeyeaters and Red Wattlebirds, we were stripping off 
our woollies as we enjoyed the strengthening sun. Back at the 
carpark we got out our morning tea and were joined by a Grey 
Butcherbird. 

‘We must be sitting at a picnic table,’ said Graeme. 


Spotted Turtle-Dove 
Australian White Ibis 
Collared Sparrowhawk 
Galah 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Eastern Rosella 
Red-rumped Parrot 


Red Wattlebird 
New Holland Honeyeater 
Golden Whistler 
Grey Butcherbird 
Australian Magpie 
Pied Currawong 
Grey Currawong 
Grey Fantail 

Little Raven 
Flame Robin 
Common Starling 


Superb Fairy-wren 
Yellow-rumped Thornbill 
Brown Thornbill 

Spotted Pardalote 
White-plumed Honeyeater 
Noisy Miner 


Total: 24 species 


Picnic Area, 21 June 2009 
... Valda Dedman 


We were intrigued at finding so many rhizomorphs; which are 
long tough strands of mycelium that resemble roots and which 
appear above the surface in suitable conditions. They trailed 
through the abundant leaf litter and moss. There were very few 
pored fungi; a large shiny tan fan attached to the side of a log 
near the ground was a mass of tiny orange pores underneath. 
We studied gills, noting their colour and their arrangement 
around the stem, the number of series and any forking, all of 
which can help in identification. 


While concentrating on fungi, we were not unmindful of the 
surrounding vegetation. We saw the difference between the thick 
furry white hairs covering on the underside of the Blanketleaf 
Bedfordia arborescens and the thinner felting beneath the wider 
and glossier Musk Daisy leaves, although we could not detect 
any musky odour. Perhaps it is apparent when there is more 
moisture in the air, or at a different time of day or year. At one 
point along the track there was a distinct smell of honey. It could 
have come from the Mountain Grey Gums towering overhead. 
They were flowering; our evidence came from sprigs on the 
ground, whose flowers had all been nipped off, leaving intact the 
elongated bud bases on the flattened stalks. We saw some 
sappy new growth of Mountain Grey Gum, its opposite, stalkless 
leaves are quite distinctive. The health of a eucalypt forest may 
be dependent on the fungi in the soil, many of which have a 
mutually beneficial mycorrhizal association with the roots. The 
beautifully coloured Cortinars and Russulas and the bright corals 
may ‘feed’ on eucalypts. Other fungi help to breakdown the 
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accumulation of dead leaves and branches, whilst releasing scientific expedition and many species must remain unidentified, 
essential nutrients such as carbon and nitrogen to the living although the descriptions in the table below give some idea of 
plants. the variety and abundance of species present. 


Birds were few and invertebrates almost entirely absent; there Footnote 

was hardly an insect to be seen even in mature species of fungi, Dave King brought home a tiny piece of twig with a white 
although some showed evidence of having been eaten. A Yellow encrustation. It has produced tiny yellow cups and might turn out 
Robin entertained us at the beginning of the walk and Superb to be a slime mould. Work on this is progressing. 

Fairy-wrens hopped around the lunchtime picnic table. 

The excursion was a journey of exploration rather than a 


Fungi List 

GPS reading at carpark 38°30’57"S; 143° 55°44"E 
Key: 
Fuhrer = A Field Guide to Australian Fungi, by Bruce Fuhrer, Blooming Books, 2005. 
FDU = Fungi Down Under, by Pat Grey & Ed Grey, Fungimap, 2005. 
McCann = Australian Fungi Illustrated, by |.R. McCann, MacDown Publications, 2003. 
Note: The list is not inclusive and may contain errors of identification. Descriptions are based mainly on digital photos and any 
reference pictures | could obtain, in books or on the internet. | can be contacted at dedmanv@iprimus.com.au. Any help with 
verification would be appreciated. 


Type [Species [Description _ __ O S O 


Substrate | 
Tiers of soft velvety fans, pinkish. Rounded ‘spines’ under cap and gill ridges 
e in tiers. ‘Pagoda Fungus’ FDU p. 61. moss 
Bright gold slightly twisted single stems. 


Coral Clavulina cristata White fingers with branched tips. Growing in crack in fallen log. Another on ?Decaying 
small fallen branchlet. One obvious attachment to mycelium that was under wood debris 
branch on ground. Fuhrer 309. 


Coral Ramaria capitata/ Several in a small area. Cream, branching first from stout stem, forked into Moss and leaf 
filicicola ‘antlers’ at tips. litter 


Daldinia concentrica? __| Dark grey ball with tiny warts, on bark of living tree. Fuhrer 487. 
Discinella terrestris Yellow. In clumps on wood on ground. Undulate, wavy edges .Fuhrer 480. 


Gill Collybia sp.? White flat cap, buff/orown umbo. White crowded adnexed gills. Slender white _| Litter 
Stipe, slightly fibrillose, more pitted at base. 


Golden brown. Definite ring half way down stipe. Gills deep, fleshy, honey- 
gold, some forking neat margin. Top upturned, shiny smooth. 
rotundisporus FDU Elegant Blue Webcap p. 30. 
Gill Cortinarius sp.?? Vertically ribbed stipe, yellow-brown, sturdy, slightly narrower at top, possible | Litter 
remains of ring near base. Three-toned brown smooth top, flat, centre darkest. 
Gills light brown, deep. 


Pale tan upper surface, darker tan gills. White hairy attachment to bark of 
living tree. See McCann p. 28 top left. 
Golden tan all over. Upturned smooth cap, undulate edge. Gills with small 
cinnamomea series near margin, slender stipe, no ring. McCann p. 21. 
rhizomorphs present. Fuhrer 179. ground 


Pink cap, striate at margin. Fuhrer 193. 
Buff cap with pale umbo. 


Gill Mycena sp. Pink cap wide white scalloped margin, rounded umbo, dark pink stipe. Litter 
Rhizomorphs present. 


Clump of delicate pink convex caps with defined umbo and ragged edge. Pale | Soil and litter 
stipe. 


Gill Mycena sp. Wide spaced white gills in two series. White cap, bright red thin shiny stipe. Twig 
White mycelium ‘foot’. 


Gill Pleurotopsis Pale pink fan on moss in bark. See Fuhrer 239. 
longinqua? 


Gill Tubaria sp. Top concentrically coloured. Centre tan, middle brown, margin buff. McCann | Litter 
p. 26, top right. 


Gold/ochre smooth cap, white slender but sturdy stipe, c30 mm tall. Leaf litter 


Dark red stem, cream cap, fawn centre, white gills, close, free. Several 
together. 


White stout stipe. Deep gills, eaten at edge. Plain white cap. [Moss sd 
Brown shiny cap. [Moss | 


Gill Unknown Light brown gills, top fawn and brown, inrolled edge, scalloped, narrow white _ | Litter 
stipe. Old ragged specimens. 
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Grey cap, white edge, white gills. Leaf litter 
Pink/buff/tan smooth cap. Tan adnexed gills. Slender fibrillose stipe. 


Jelly Colony at base of tree. Cold and flabby to touch, some glutinous. Brown-grey | Bark 


on top, wavy edge, pale beneath, dimpled, translucent pink against light. 


Jelly Tremella fuciformis On fallen stringybark log. Fuhrer 487, FDU White Brain p. 83. 
Jelly Tremella fuciformis Hanging under fallen log. Large specimen. 


Stereum hirsutum 


Stereum illudens 


Leather 


type 


Splash 


Phellodon niger? 


Plants of interest noted 


Acacia mucronata 
Acacia verticillata 
Bedfordia arborescens 
Billardieria longiflora 
Coprosma quadrifida 
Cyathea australis 
Dichondra repens 
Eucalyptus baxteri 
Eucalyptus cypellocarpa 
Eucalyptus regnans 
Goodenia ovata 
Lepidosperma sp. 
Olearia argophylla 
Pimelia axiflora 
Pomaderris aspera 
Spyridium parvifolium 
Todea barbara 

Bird List 


Gang-gang Cockatoo 
Crimson Rosella 


White-throated Treecreeper 


Superb Fairy-wren 
Brown Thornbill 
Eastern Yellow Robin 
Grey Shrike-thrush 


side of fallen mossy log. Underside completely covered with tiny round orange 


undersurface. 


Attached to side of fallen log. Wavy margin. Yellow edge, brown ridges and 
dark rough centre. Pale yellow beneath. ‘Hairy Curtain Crust’ FDU p. 78. 
Upper surface dark brown, concentrically hairily ridged. Lower surface 
smooth, velvety mauve/brown with pale margins. Along twig wound about with 
net of rhizoporphs. Fuhrer 440. 

Large, up to 300 mm across, tan smooth thick fan attached along length to 


Polypore | Unknown 
pores. 


Laetiporus sulohureus_ | Thick overlapping lobes from central base. White and buff zoned, ribbed and 


ridged lengthwise, exuding amber droplets. Very distinctive. Did not see 


White Splash sheet on top and end of fallen log. 
Did not see underside. Upper surface series of grey zoned overlapping fans 


Wood 


Leaf litter at 
base of tree. 


with white margins. One specimen had ‘babies’ growing out of the top; one 
had layers of dark grey fans with dark brown margins (spent fruits?) picked in 


the centre. 


Narrow-leaf Wattle 
Prickly Moses 
Blanket-leaf 

Purple Apple-berry 
Prickly Currant-bush 
Rough Tree-fern 
Kidney-weed 

Brown Stringybark 
Mountain Grey Gum 
Mountain Ash 

Hop Goodenia 
Sword Sedge 

Musk Daisy Bush 
Bootlace Bush 
Hazel Pomaderris 
Dusty Miller 

King Fern 


Project Hindmarsh Planting Weekend 
15-16 August 2009 


Now in its 12th year, Project Hindmarsh won the prestigious 
Landcare National CarbonSMART Nature Conservation Award 
in 2008. Registrations for this year’s planting close on 
Wednesday 22 July so that coach bookings (from Southern 
Cross) can be organised. Register through Hindmarsh Shire 
website www.hindmarsh.vic.gov.au or contact the Shire 


Office on 5391 1811. 


Contact the Little Desert Lodge 


info@little.desertlodge.com.au or phone 5391 5232 for 
accommodation. Free campsites are available at the Lodge. 
Other accommodation is available in Nhill. 


Biolinks Forum 
Proudly sponsored by The Wilderness Society Victoria 
The importance of landscape scale conservation and the role of 
restoring connectivity in the landscape. 
Speakers: Professor Michael Soulé & Professor Peter Gell 
Ballarat University Monday 20 July 2009 from 2—4 p.m. 
Room C001 Geoffrey Blainey Lecture Theatre, Building C 


Michael Soulé is Professor Emeritus of Environmental Studies, University of 
California, Santa Cruz. Professor Soulé is a member of the WildCountry Science 
Council and was a founding co-chair of this group. He is often referred to as the 
‘father of conservation biology’. Peter Gell is the Professor of Environmental 
Science and Director of the.Centre for Environmental Management at the 
University of Ballarat and Convener of OZPACS, a national working group 
examining long term changes to Australian Ecosystems. 

To be held at 

For further information contact: lan Magee 03 5447 8375, Gayle Osborne 
gayle.osborne@bigpond.com, Amelia Young amelia.young@wilderness.org.au 
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Bambra Barney 


here has been a lot of talk over the last few years, 

supported by gristly photographs, of sheep and other 
livestock being killed and mutilated by an as-yet unidentified 
predator. Claims that it is not the work of dogs or foxes, 
based on examination of the bodies, has led inevitably to the 
conclusion that a big cat, possibly a black panther, is 
responsible. 


While the perpetrator of 
those killings remains a 
mystery, no such doubt 
exists about the killer of 
‘hundreds’ of sheep in the 
Bambra-Wensleydale area 
over the winter of 1938. 


Bambra Barney was real, 
and while he was able to 
elude shooters, trappers 
and poisoners he was 
unable to resist the lure of 
sex. 


Barney's short but violent 
career began sometime in 
April 1938. He had been on 
a train on the Saddle Line 
that serviced the 
Wensleydale coal mine and 
Gherang gravel pits, and 
had jumped, or been thrown 
off, somewhere near 
Bambra. 


Left to his own devices, he 
began killing lambs perhaps 
at first for food, but it quickly 
became a sport with him. At 
first it was assumed the 
killing was the work of 
foxes, but that changed 
when a dog of German 
Shepherd size, and with a 
coat the colour of a fox, was 
seen at work. 


Reports of his evil deeds spread quickly, and there was a 
campaign launched among local farmers to kill him. But he 
was too crafty to be shot, he refused to take poisoned 
baits—after all, why would he accept a scrap of stale meat 
when there were plenty of live sheep at hand—and he 
avoided traps even though there were at least 40 set for 
him. 


The farmers began putting their livestock into shelters at 
night, and some even shepherded them during the day, so 
Barney was forced to stray further afield. He was soon killing 
sheep at Boonah and Yan Yan Gurt as well as Bambra and 
Wensleydale. 


Geelong Police became involved, much to the amusement 
of the local 'bushies'. One prank to scare the city detectives 
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Bambra Barney: Louis Amezdroz on right, Steve Reynolds on left. 
Photograph from Mrs Grace. 


... Trevor Pescott 


was to set up a horse's skull on a stump deep in the bush. A 


candle was put alight inside the skull, and some phosphorus 
as well. A tripwire was stretched across a track so that 
anyone brushing against the wire upset the candle, igniting 
the phosphorous to give a huge flash of light inside the skull. 


Whether it worked is not recorded! 


But the farmers had become 
desperate, and scraped 
together a bounty of 100 
pounds for Barney's head. 


Then one day he was seen 
in Black Gully, and early the 
following day, he was 
trapped and shot. 


According to the Geelong 
Advertiser report on 27 July 
1938, his capture came after 
‘a special early morning raid 
on Saturday was arranged 
and resulted successfully 
when two patrols met at a 
fixed spot before dawn and 
had the satisfaction of being 
on the kill.’ He had been 
caught in a trap and ‘Mr. L. 
Amezdroz, of Yan Yan Gurt, 
fired the shot that ended 
‘Barney's’ career. He and 
Mr. Steve Reynolds shared 
the reward.’ 


But according to Mr Bob 
Smith, the story was a little 
more complicated than that. 
He told me (pers. comm. 
16/12/91) that Amezdroz 
and Reynolds decided that 
as shooting, baiting and 
traps had failed, it was time 
to exploit sex. So they 
borrowed a bitch ‘on heat’ 
from farmers at the coal 
mine, led her through the bush to leave a scent trail, then 
put her in a cage surrounded with traps. 


Next morning Barney was in one of the traps and his life 
ended with a bullet to the head. 


The Geelong Advertiser ran a story on 19 August 1938 
which noted ‘An intensive campaign to end the marauder's 
career was carried on by farmers and Messrs. L. Amezdroz 
and S. Reynolds worked on certain lines for two months 
before they were able to catch him with one of their traps, 
one of forty set for him.' Accompanying the report was a 
photograph of his skin hung between his executioners. 


Thanks to Ms Julie Oataway, Archie Drayton and Bob Smith 
for information on Barney, and Mrs Grace Watson (Louis 
Amezdros' daughter) for the photograph. 


Mammal report 


... frevor Pescott, Mammal Study Group 


Mammal Atlas additions 


Common Brushtail Possum 24/06/09 
Red-necked Wallaby 18/05/09 
Black Wallaby 14/06/09 
Black Wallaby 20/06/09 


Moriac. Roadkilled at western edge of town. 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. Feeding on hedge wattle foliage. 
Moorabool River Reserve, Batesford. 

Otways. Roadkilled, Benwerrin—Mt Sabine Road north of Erskine 


Road turnoff. A male, unusual for wallabies to be killed here. 


Water Rat 19/06/09 


Swimming at dusk in the ‘lily pond’ just below Queens Park 


Bridge in the Barwon River. 


27/04/09 
13/06/09 
21/06/09 


Red Fox 
Red Fox 
Red Fox 

the boardwalk. 


Feral Cat 31/05/09 


On North Track in the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. 
Rice Nature Reserve. 
Edwards Point. The very distinctive scent of a fox noted near 


Otways. Beside Benwerrin—Mt Sabine Road 1km north of 


Delaney's Road, a large black individual. 


Feral Cat 28/06/09 
individual. 


Australian Fur Seal 23/06/09 


Brickmakers Road at McGilvery's Road, Bamba. A large black 


On and in the sea near the Caisson or Chinamans Hat, 


in Port Phillip Bay. 


18/06/09 


Southern Right Whale 


her calf. 


Off the end of Hurst Road near Point Addis, a female and 


Observers: GMc, Gordon McCarthy; JDn, Jane Danne; SQ, Stuart Quick; TP, Trevor Pescott 





Mammal Trapping 


Otway Ranges, 11-14 June 2009 
GPS 38° 27.087'S 144° 56.173'E Alt. 430 m DSE Permit No. 10003784 


he trapping site was 0.9 km along Seaview Road north of the 

Deans Marsh-Lorne Road. Vegetation here is typical of the 
Otway wet sclerophyll forest with a canopy of Mountain Grey 
Gum, Manna Gum and Messmate. The trees seem to be of a 
wide age range with some of the older trees possessing large 
hollows, while younger trees are also present. The shrub layer 
has Hop Wattle, Blanket-leaf, Musk and other daisybushes, 
pomaderris, Prickly Currant-bush and Prickly Moses wattle. The 
ground-cover is mixed with Forest Wiregrass on the drier land 
close to the road, and Austral Bracken, various ground ferns, 
Forest Saw-sedge and Rough Treefern on the lower slopes. 


Bait used: standard peanut butter, honey and oatmeal mix, with 
pistachio oil added. 
Weather: cold, with occasional showers. 


The 30 small Elliott traps were set in three transects each of 10 
traps viz: 
E1-10 on the drier ground where wire grass dominated. 
On the west side of the road. 
E11-20 crossing the drier ground and extending into a 
fern gully. West side. 
E21-30 from the road down the slope through saw sedge 
into a fern gully. East side. 


Results 

11 June 2009: set the traps. 

12 June: 3 Agile Antechinus Antechinus agilis in E19, 
E24, E27. 

13 June: 5 Agile Antechinus in E18,E19,E21, E23, 
E30. 
1 Dusky Antechinus A. swainsoni in E24 
1 Bush Rat Rattus fuscipes in E27. 

14 June: 7 Agile Antechinus in E18, E20, E 21, E23, 


E26, E29, E30. 
3 Bush Rats in E3, E24. 
Total 20 animals of 3 species in 90 trap-nights. 


Comments 

Clearly the drier slopes near the road are unattractive to the 
mammals with only one caught in 30 trap-nights in E1—10. 
Similarly E11—15, which were above the fern gully, were 
unproductive. The east side of the road had wetter vegetation 
closer to the road, and it was here that most of the animals 

were caught. Most of the Agile Antechinuses were males, with 
only one female compared with 14 males. The Dusky Antechinus 
was also a male. 


Other mammals 

Eastern Grey Kangaroo—one seen and there were many scats 
in the forest just off the road. 

Black Wallaby—a few scats found in the forest. 

Yellow-bellied Glider—a mature Mountain Grey Gum was 
extensively scarred with feeding notches, however none 
seem to have been recently used. 

Red Fox—scats 'carefully' placed on top of a toadstool were 
noted beside the road. 


Thanks to Valda Dedman, Dave King and Craig Jones for their 
assistance in setting and retrieving the traps. 





= \ ee? Be n f S an, £r P am 
Fox scats on top of a toadstool, Seaview Road, Otway 
Ranges on 12/06/09 


V 
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PixController cameras—Otway Ranges 


D roblems that had been encountered, notably with the 
cameras jamming when the lens 'zoomed' out, may have 
been because the cameras were not packed in the casing, and 
moved slightly when the cases were being secured in place. 
(This is done with a locked 'python' cable.) In the latest exercise 
some foam packing was put around the cameras and they 
functioned without a hitch. 


No. 1 camera was put near the Cypresses camping site off 
Benwerrin—Mt Sabine Road from 20/06/09 to 28/06/09. 

This continues to be a ‘jinxed’ site as on the two previous 
occasions the camera malfunctioned as above. This time the 
camera worked well, but | inadvertently deleted most of the 80- 
odd photos before | could down-load them to the computer. The 
remaining 10 photographs were of Bush Rats. 


... revor Pescott 


Cameras were put in the forest off Seaview Road where the 
trapping had been done, between 20-28 June. Both worked well 
with no. 2 on the east side taking 218 photographs of Bush Rats 
and Agile Antechinuses and no. 3 on the west side taking 306 
pictures of the same species. 


But the photographs were taken on the first two or three nights, 
and the images showed that much of the bait still remained. Over 
the next nights the bait gradually disappeared so that when the 
cameras were collected, it had all gone. Clearly the cameras 
need to operate over a much longer time than they do before the 
batteries run out or the memory card becomes full. 


We can work on that issue before the cameras are once again 
put into service, later this month. 


Next trapping 


Although it is listed in 'Coming events' (June Geelong Naturalist) as 
happening on 11-14 July, the next trapping is not scheduled until August. 


Trevor Pescott for Mammal Study Group. 





Reptile and amphibian report 


hile there is very little happening now with reptiles, 
possibly the most exciting report has come from Janine 
Duffy of Echidna Walkabout. 


On 04/05/09, and again on 07/05/09, Janine observed a Red- 
bellied Black Snake basking on a rock beside McLean's Highway 
in the Brisbane Ranges. 


This is the first we have record of, and a search of the Atlas of 
Victorian Wildlife revealed only one other for the ranges, that in 
1989. There are some sightings further down the Little River, the 
Werribee River and in watercourses further north. 


... [revor Pescott 


Red-bellied Black Snakes are generally found near water, and 
this one was well away from any wet area. 


It was about 60 cm long, glossy black with bright red flanks and 
belly. Janine was able to watch it from about 2 m distance, 
in bright sunlight. 


The species does not occur in the Otway Ranges but is common 
in Eastern Victoria. 


Thanks to Donna Burns of DSE for supplying the AVW 
information. 


Trevor's reward 


lub founder, Trevor Pescott, was awarded an Order of Australia medal in the Queen's 
Birthday honours. We congratulate him whole-heartedly. He has contributed 
enormously to conservation and natural science in the Geelong area and beyond, and 


continues to do so. 


We in the club appreciate his knowledge and expertise in the fields of mammals, birds, 
photography, conservation and beyond—there doesn't seem to be an area of natural history 
in which Trevor isn't knowledgeable or, at the very least, curious. His publications and 
newspaper and journal articles are classic references, and his work in this area continues 
as he works on another publication this year. If asked he would probably say that the 
creation of the Otways National Park was most satisfying as it was the culmination of many 


years’ work. 


We are also aware that his work and influence extends beyond our region—an honorary 
Master of Science degree from Deakin University, a 2004 World Environment Day Award 
and the Australian Natural History Medallion are evidence of how he is valued by others. 


Congratulations Trevor, and may your great work continue. 


Those wishing to read more about Trevor should refer to Geelong Bird Report 2004, p. 69. 
Marilyn's summary of his life's work is outstanding. She has learnt well from her mentor. 
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...Lorraine Phelan 





...Helen Schofield 


took part in SaltWatch in the second week of May 2009. 

Because of comments that Lorraine Phelan made in her nature 
blog http://ooobook48.blogspot.com/2009/05/dead-in-water.html | 
sampled water at two sites along Thompson Creek. Lorraine had 
visited Dans Reserve at Connewarre and commented that trees 
along the edge of Thompson Creek were dead or dying and 
wondered about the salt level of the water. 


Salinity is measured by an EC meter. Dans Reserve, according to 
me, in mid-May had EC of 13 800 uS/cm. (1000 EC is about 

640 ppm.) Further upstream, at a bend in the road, is a 
Waterwatch site that is signposted. The salinity there resulted in 
an EC of 14 000 uS/cm 


14 000 EC is higher than the limit safe for horses, pigs, chooks 
and dairy cows to drink as a water source. It is the value of Moriac 
ground water. The Barwon River in Geelong measured 2700 uS/ 
cm during May 2009. The desirable limit for human drinking water 
is 800 uS/cm. Tap water is about 230 to 250 uS/cm. Maximum 
for human regular consumption is 2500 uS/cm. Apart from saline 
lakes, (e.g. Lake Lonsdale), the tests along Thompson Creek 
were the highest salinity test values | came across with my own 
testing. 





Definitions: | EC = electrical conductivity 


uS/cm = microSiemens per centimetre, the Thompson Creek near Dans Reserve, May 2009 


standard unit of electrical conductivity used by the Photo: Lorraine Phelan 

Victorian Salinity Program 

ppm = parts per million Reference: 'Measuring the Salinity of Water’, DPI Information Notes, 
http://new.dpi.vic.gov.au/home (search for Information Notes under Quick 
Links). 


What else has been seen? 
...Lorraine Phelan 


June 09, three Redback spiders with their clutches of pretty pink 
globular egg sacs, in a hangar at Colac airport. Two were in the 
folds of a tarpaulin, but the third was on the nylon wing of an 
ultralight aircraft. She probably thought she was hiding, since she 
was on the underside. Not the passenger a pilot wants to meet 
midair! The tangled web of Redbacks is very strong and 'crackles' 
when you sweep it away. (VWD) 

Otway Snail Victaphanta compacta seen on a clay bank beside 
the road in to West Barwon Dam, 04/06/09. (LPh) [See photo on 
back cover] 


Observers: LPh, Lorraine Phelan; TP, Trevor Pescott; VWD, 
Valda Dedman 





Brine Shrimps, Moolap Salt Works. 


Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Brine Shrimps in a channel between ponds at the Moolap Salt 
Works on 22/06/09 (TP) 

Trunk of a recently dead Messmate extensively worked-over by 
Yellow-tailed Black-cockatoos seeking the wood-boring grubs that 
probably caused its death, Delaney's Road, Barwon Downs, on 
20/06/09. (TP) 

Cootamundra Wattles flowering beside the Bellarine Hwy at 
Marcus Hill on 18/06/09, and Swan Bay Road on 21/06/09. 
Several trees fully in flower at Boonah on 28/06/09. Although not 
a local native, it is a conspicuous plant and recording flowering 
dates of this and other species over the years may help define 
climate change and its effect on wildlife. (TP) 





cockatoos. Photo: Trevor Pescott 
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What's up 


O ne morning in early June, | was at Bacchus Marsh railway 
station at around 7:40 a.m., waiting for the train to 
Melbourne. | looked up and noticed a tiny bright spot of light in 
the north-eastern sky and realised that it was the planet Venus. It 
was Clearly visible among scattered cloud even though the sun 
had risen. This is not an unusual sighting. It is definitely possible 
to see Venus with the naked eye in broad daylight when it is at its 
brightest. The reason we do not usually notice it is that our eyes 
automatically focus on the middle distance when there are no 
contrasting features in our visual field. In this case, the scattered 
cloud forced my eyes to focus at long distance and revealed the 
planet. | remember that we were holidaying in the Flinders 
Ranges in South Australia many years ago when Venus 
happened to be very near the moon in the sky. In this case, we 
were able to easily see the planet by focussing on the moon, 
even though it was late morning. 


My daylight view of Venus alerted us and on Friday 12 June, we 
found that both Venus and Jupiter were visible in the sky just 
before dawn. Jupiter was easy to locate because it was close to 
the moon. Marilyn watched the planets as the sun rose. Venus 
was still easily visible well after the sun had risen but Jupiter, 
being fainter, disappeared at about 10 minutes after sunrise. 
Marilyn found that once a planet was located in the pre-dawn 
sky, she could keep it in sight by standing in one place and lining 
it up with a landmark, such as the top branches of a nearby tree. 


Venus at its brightest is always a surprising sight and it was 
frequently mistaken for an unidentified flying object in the past 
when such things were on people's minds. Marilyn and | were 


..Dean Hewish 


Camping in north-west Victoria in May this year and Venus rising 
in the early morning sky was like a brilliant searchlight. Its 
brightness is caused by a combination of its closeness to the 
Earth in the solar system and its total cover of dense, highly 
reflective clouds (containing droplets of sulphuric acid among 
other unpleasant chemicals). 


Another celestial body that should be easily visible in broad 
daylight is the International Space Station (ISS). Recent 
upgrades to its solar panels have made it potentially brighter than 
Venus when the panels are in the right orientation. | watched it 
pass over the Melbourne Museum on the evening of 16 June and 
was amazed by how bright it was. It is worth keeping a lookout 
for this furthest outpost of the human race. Dates and times 
when it will be visible in our sky can be found by following the 
Satellite Flybys link on Spaceweather.com. 


P.S. from Marilyn. Unhappy about missing out on any 
astronomical object Dean has seen, | downloaded the 
International Space Station prediction tables for Melbourne from 
the web. After failing because of clouds over Bacchus Marsh on 
20 June, | had another try tonight (29 June) at 6:20 p.m. | saw 
the ISS appear as a bright spark in the SSW in a fortuitous patch 
of clear sky about 10—15 degrees above the horizon (quite low). 
It travelled slowly towards the SSE over a couple of minutes, 
rising slightly and blinking out in mid-flight as it went into earth's 
shadow. It was about as bright as Sirius, the brightest star, which 
was shining nearby. I'm now keen to intercept the ISS on a pass 
when it appears higher in the sky. 


Plant Group 


9 June. The Wider Geelong Flora Lecture by Gary Backhouse 
was appreciated by an audience of local naturalists and orchid 
enthusiasts from the wider region. 


Gary's lecture focused on an area of south-west Victoria which 
includes all or part of the Otway Range and the Otway, 
Warrnambool and Volcanic Plains Bioregions. Each of these 
regions include a variety of habitats and orchids can be found in 
all of those habitats except saline areas. Once again this 
emphasises how fortunate we are to be living in such an area. 


Following his comprehensive lecture and discussion session he 
distributed Wild Orchids of Victoria 2006; this is the second 
orchid book authored by Jeff Jeanes and Gary Backhouse. A 


...Dick Southcombe 


copy is in our club library. See me if you wish to purchase a 
copy. 


14 July. This will be a workshop-meeting on plants and fungi 
observations during Ocean Grove and Blanket-leaf excursions. 


23 July. Excursion to Bannockburn Bush. Meet at the cleared 
area a short distance from the main entrance on the south side of 
Shelford Rd at 12.00 a.m. for lunch. This excursion follows the 
Mid-week Bird Group excursion in the bushland beyond the golf 
course on the north side of Shelford Rd. 





Additions to the GFNC library 


would appreciate any suggestions of books you think would be 
useful additions to our library. Donations of new or used books 
would be most welcome. 


The ‘borrowing book' is an ordinary exercise book. Please enter 


Snow Leopard: Beyond the Myth, BBC narrated by David 
Attenborough, 2009 (lan Woodland) [599 BBC] 

The Australian Alps, Sorrel Wilby (Australian Geographic), 2009 
(lan Woodland) [994 WIL] 


Wild Orchids of Victoria Australia, Jeffrey Jeanes & Gary 
Backhouse, 2006 # [584.409945 JEA] 

Wings over Wetlands: The wetland birds of the Corangamite 
Region, CCMA, 2007 [598.33 COR] 


...Lorraine Phelan 


you name, the title and call number of the book/s you are 
borrowing and tick off those you return. 


Abbreviations used: # = GFNC purchase, (...) = Donor's name if 
known 


Encyclopaedia Botanica, Frances Bodkin, 1986 # [581.99403 
BOD] 

More Wildlife in the Suburbs, Densey Clyne, 1984 (Lorraine 
Phelan) [574.994 CLY] 

Australian Rushes: Biology, Identification and Conservation of 
Restionaceae and Allied Families, Kathy Meney & John 
Pate, 1999 (Lorraine Phelan) [584.820994 MEN] 
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Out and about 
Indulging their passion (Part 2) 


This is the second part of Valda Dedman's essay on the people 
who were passionate about Australian plants. Part 1 is in 
Geelong Naturalist, Vol. 45 No. 02 June 2009 


Jane Webb Loudon (1807-1858) knew what it was like to have 
no money, but she was always one to do something about it. 
When her father died, leaving the family destitute, she turned to 
writing, publishing, under a pen name, The Mummy, one of the 
first works of science fiction, which is set in the twenty-second 
century, when women wear trousers, doctors and lawyers are 
automatons, there is a sort of Internet and the ground is tilled by 
a steam plough. This invention so intrigued the gardening writer 
and horticulturalist John Loudon, that he asked to meet the 
author, little dreaming that it was a woman. Although he was 24 
years her senior, a romance flourished and they married later 
that year (1831). 


John Loudon was severely disabled and had survived 
bankruptcy, but he had become a famous writer on gardening 
with an extensive knowledge of horticulture. A perfectionist and 
a workaholic, he insisted that every plant be correctly labelled 
with its scientific name. Jane quickly learned the rudiments of 
botany and horticulture and went on to assist her husband with 
his monumental Encyclopedia of Gardening (1834). She wanted 
to promote gardening for women and realised a simple practical 
book was needed, so she wrote /nstructions in Gardening for 
Ladies, which sold more than 20 000 copies, as well as The 
Ladies' Flower Garden, The Ladies' Magazine of Gardening and 
Botany for Ladies. Her approach was modern and hands-on. 
She discussed such topics as how to choose the right spade 
and how a lady could dig, declaring 'she will not only have the 
satisfaction of seeing the garden created, as it were, by the 
labour of her own hands but she will find her health and spirits 
wonderfully improved by the exercise, and by the reviving smell 
of the fresh earth’. From manuring to planting, grafting to 
pruning, looking for Cabbage White caterpillars, window boxes 
or potplants in greenhouses—tt is all there and as readable 
today as when it was first written. 


The Loudons grew many of the new plants from Australia and 
Jane Loudon does not neglect them. Remarks such as ‘Most of 
the Australian plants are very tenacious of life and if cut down 
when they appear dead they will generally spring up again from 
the collar of the root’, and, ‘Some of the seeds of the New 
Holland acacias will not vegetate in this country till they have 
been actually boiled for some minutes' show the breadth of her 
knowledge. 


Billardiera berries were eaten by aborigines and were one of the 
first fruits eaten by European settlers in Australia. | have often 
wondered where their common name of Apple-berry came from, 
since the fruit does not look like an apple. The only reference | 
have ever found to their taste appears in Jane Loudon's 
encyclopaedia of gardening The Ladies' Companion to the 
Flower Garden (1842): 'Billardiera Pittosporae. Appleberry. 
Climbing half-hardy shrubs, natives of Australia, with bell- 
shaped flowers, and long, berry-like fruit, which taste like 
roasted apples’. | feel sure Jane would have sampled the fruit. 


John and Jane travelled extensively and promoted the idea of 
garden tours, but John's health failed and he died in 1843, 
leaving his wife with a string of debts and a daughter to raise. 
She received a small annuity from the Civil List but had to 
continue writing to survive. Her later books were illustrated in 
colour from her original flower paintings, for which she is often 


... Valda Dedman 


best remembered today, although a first edition (1848) of her 
Ladies' Flower-Garden of Ornamental Greenhouse Plants, with 
its immensely popular plates of groups of like flowers (which 
includes at least two of Australian peaflowers) can sell for as 
much as £8000 today. How Jane would have appreciated that 
money! 


Money and the right connections can help in pursuing a passion. 
Richard Anthony Salisbury (1761—1829) was a bit of an 
enigma. He was born in Leeds, the son of Richard Markham and 
is said to have taken the name Salisbury to satisfy a rich patron, 
Anna Salisbury, who offered him £10 000 in 3% government 
securities to pursue his studies in botany. Anna was the sister of 
William Hooker (no relation to William Jackson Hooker), an artist 
trained by Ferdinand Bauer at Kew. Salisbury married Caroline 
Staniforth in 1796, but she left him soon afterwards. Whether he 
was bankrupt, or only pretended to be in order to be let off 
maintenance payments, is uncertain. He was certainly arrested 
for financial misrepresentation. In 1796 his descriptive 
catalogue, in Latin, of his first garden, at Chapel Allerton near 
Leeds, was published. It contained Australian plants, such as a 
number of banksias from 'Port Jackson’. He was solvent by 
1800, when he purchased a large garden at Mill Hill that had 
belonged to the botanist Peter Collinson, who had imported 
seeds and plants from across the world. From 1805-1914 he 
was Secretary of the Horticultural Society, during which time he 
published Paradisio Londiniensis with William Hooker as artist. 
Later the two fell out. He had a reputation of being hard to get 
on with; there were charges of plagiarism against him by Robert 
Brown; he quarrelled constantly with Smith (first president of the 
Linnaean Society) because he refused to use the Linnaean 
system of classification. Smith had originally named the Gingko 
tree Salisburia in his honour. (It has reverted to Gingko biloba— 
you can see an example of it in the Geelong Botanic Gardens). 
Salisbury was excited by all the new plants arriving in Britain, 
Calling it a 'golden age’. 


Baron Carl von Hugel (1795-1870) would have agreed with 
him. He inherited wealth and was a soldier, diplomat, courtier, 
naturalist, horticulturalist and traveller with friends in high places. 
He was able to create the most magnificent gardens wherever 
he lived, most especially at Hietzing outside Vienna, where, after 
retiring from the Austrian Hussars, he built himself a villa and 
established his pleasure garden with its acres of greenhouses 
for exotic plants, including many Australian species. Cost does 
not seem to have been a factor; he was absolutely passionate 
about all the new flowers he could have growing there, and he 
studied horticulture and natural science to aid his understanding. 
He was close to powerful figures in European diplomacy and 
government. He became engaged to the Countess Melanie 
Zichy Ferraris, who suddenly threw him over to marry the ageing 
statesman Prince Metternich. 


Devastated, he immediately left Europe for a five year collecting 
tour of the world which took him to Greece and the Middle East, 
Southeast Asia, Kashmir and the Himalayas, Australia and New 
Zealand, the Philippines, China, India and South Africa. He 
returned to Europe with 32 000 objects of natural history, 1249 
coins, 928 ethnological items, 63 idols, 40 musical instruments, 
ornaments, textiles, manuscripts. He sold most of these (no 
doubt financing the trip) to the Imperial Government; most 
ended up in the natural history museum in Vienna. Hugel's 
Australian plant collection was immediately described and in 
1837 and 1838 the results were published in Botanisches 
Archiv, the journal of the Austrian Horticultural Society, which he 
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had founded. In 1840 his four-volume work on Kashmir 
appeared, but he never published his account of his Australian 
trip. The 2000 page manuscript Neuholland, based on the 
original diary, was acquired by the Mitchell Library in Sydney in 
1932 for £9, a bargain if ever there was one. It has been 
translated and edited by Dymphna Clarke and published in 
1994. 


During his lifetime he was showered with honours and his name 
was given to 35 Australian plant species and one genus. It has 
disappeared from half of them but locally lives on in 
Gompholobium huegelii, the Common Wedge-pea with large 
golden flowers, which is found around Anglesea and in the 
Brisbane Ranges. 


Hügel spent a total of ten months in Australia. He was delighted 
with the flowers around Fremantle, where he found both new 
species and those already known to him. 'l roamed around this 
world of colour as if intoxicated ... | had the compelling feeling of 
being in my own garden ... As | approached the hill, the native 
flora became more and more familiar. Hakea, Epacris, 
Eucalyptus, Acacia. Familiar species all, they gave me friendly 
greeting, and even Hugelia reached up to me in kinship with its 
lovely blue flowers. For the first time in years—long painful 
years—I lived for an hour in full delight of the moment. In my left 
hand | held an enormous bunch of beautiful blooms while my 
right was gathering even more new varieties.’ Hugelia, originally 
named from a flowering specimen from the Heitzing garden, has 
been reclassified as Trachymene caerulea. It is commonly 
known as the Blue Lace-flower or the Rottnest Island Daisy. 


On 2nd February 1834 In Tasmania, which was drought- 
stricken, he rode through a bushfire that crossed his path. 'I 
quickly cleared a patch as best | could of all dry timber, waited 
until the fire reached the spot, bandaged my horse's eyes, 
tightened the reins and told one of my bearers to beat the horse 
with a stout stick and so | got through—but my beard, hair and 
clothes were singed and the horse's feet, mane and tail were 
shaved quite smooth. ... The scene the other side of the fire was 
terrifying. The very tallest trees were blazing from root to crown. 
| watched while a whole tree was enveloped in flames the 


moment the fire reached it. The fire ran up the tree as if it had 
been covered in sulphur. The whole countryside was charcoal 
and ashes.’ 


In New South Wales he was disappointed in the gardens, but 
happily went plant collecting with William Macarthur who was 
‘the only man in the colony who is interested in horticulture and 
who has a large collection of rare and beautiful Australian flora’. 
He was aware that it takes a special eye to appreciate our native 
plants: 'One of the unique characteristics of the plants of New 
Holland is that the beautiful shapes and colours of the flowers 
reveal themselves to the observer only when he views them 
carefully at close quarters’. Wise words from a devotee, that we 
would do well to heed. 


It was the joy of discovery, the intellectual stimulation of 
cataloguing and describing, the compulsion for making a 
collection, the pleasure of gardening—nurturing, watching things 
grow and flower—the desire to share enthusiasms and 
knowledge, the skill and creativity of the artist, but ultimately it 
was the plants themselves, with their beauty and variety, that 
fuelled the passions of all these people. 
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Bird observations June 2009 


fter recently spending a pleasant day showing a visiting 

American birdwatcher our local birds, | was reminded of how 
fortunate we are to live in the best bird area in Victoria and one 
of the best in Australia. Even with the shortness in daylight hours 
we had no difficulty in recording 100 species. 


Winter has its rewards, one of which is the intrigue and 
fascination of watching sea birds. On days of very strong winds 
the vantage points at Point Lonsdale lighthouse, 13th Beach car 
park (Bluff end), Black Rocks and Point Addis will produce 
excellent viewing of Albatross, Petrels and Shearwaters. Even 
the common seabirds provide quite a spectacle as they 


effortlessly fly against the wind. Beginners needing assistance in 
getting started in seabirds should request help from experienced 
members. 


Now too is the time to catch up with Double-banded Plover. 
Each winter a certain part of the population migrates from New 
Zealand to Australia; being the only waders to carry out this east- 
west movement. Shortly, they will be changing into their beautiful 
breeding plumage ready for their journey back to New Zealand. 


Brown Quail are historically rare on the Bellarine Peninsula but 
over the last two months we have had records from five different 
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locations. Normally they are to be found north of our area, at Pt. 
Cook and the Western Treatment Plant. It is pleasing to note Tim 
Mackellar’s record of Southern Whiteface and Speckled Warbler 
at the northern end of the You Yangs. Even though their 
numbers have always been low, at least they are surviving. 


Gordon McCarthy was pleased to see two pair of Bassian 
Thrush at Ironbark Basin, Pt. Addis. Although this is a stronghold 
area the birds are rarely seen these days. Recent records of 
Banded Stilt at the Moolap Saltworks are the first in this part of 
Victoria for quite some time. 


Of serious concern is that no Orange-bellied Parrots have been 
recorded on the Bellarine Peninsula this year, especially as this 
area was once the major mainland stronghold of this species. 


Observers: AM, Anthony Mitchell; MBi, Michael Bird; BL, Barry 
Lingham; BLy, Bev Lyon; BML, Bernie Lingham; CMo, Craig 
Morley; DHe, Dean Hewish; EWt, Echidna Walkabout tours; GMc, 
Gordon McCarthy; HS, Hans Streefkerk; LD, Laurie Drinnan; LPh, 
Lorraine Phelan; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; SQ, Stuart Quick; TFI, Tom 
Fletcher; TMc, Tim McKellar; TSc, Ton Schat 





Species 
Emu 


Brown Quail 

Freckled Duck 
Black-browed Albatross 
Shy Albatross 
Fluttering Shearwater 
Black-shouldered Kite 
White-bellied Sea-Eagle 
Whistling Kite 

Black Kite 


Brown Goshawk 
Collared Sparrowhawk 


Grey Goshawk 


Swamp Harrier 
Wedge-tailed Eagle 


Little Eagle 


Nankeen Kestrel 


Brolga 
Double-banded Plover 
Hooded Plover 

Galah 

Crimson Rosella 
Eastern Rosella 


Red-rumped Parrot 


Blue-winged Parrot 


Rufous Bristlebird 
Striated Fieldwren 
Speckled Warbler 


Southern Whiteface 
Spotted Pardalote 

Eastern Spinebill 
Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater 


White-naped Honeyeater 
Golden Whistler 


Grey Butcherbird 


Restless Flycatcher 
Jacky Winter 
Flame Robin 


Pink Robin 
Eurasian Skylark 


Golden-headed Cisticola 


Bassian Thrush 
Red-browed Finch 


Eurasian Tree Sparrow 


Number 
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Date 
6/6 


29/5 


2/6 
5/6 
8/6 


12/6 
24/6 
15/5 
19/5 
19/5 
1/6 

2/6 

19/5 
17/5 
19/5 
8/6 


19/5 
1/6 
19/5 


19/5 
26/6 
19/5 


18/6 
8/6 

19/5 
23/5 
13/6 
13/6 
10/6 
6/6 

19/5 
25/5 
19/5 
6/5 

10/6 
15/5 
15/5 
17/5 
1/6 


24/5 
19/5 
23/5 


2/6 
3/6 
26/6 
24/5 
19/5 
3/6 
19/5 


24/5 
12/6 
13/6 
24/5 





Comment 

Serendip, 9 emu eggs in nest. First seen this year. Male sitting on nest 
20/6. [Captive birds] 

OGNR, a pair flushed from long grass in Olive Tree Reserve next to North 
Track. They flew into the OGNR. 

Edwards Point, flushed in western section. 

McLeods Waterholes, Drysdale 

Point Lonsdale, one in morning, one in afternoon. 

Point Lonsdale, including one immature bird. 

Point Lonsdale, swimming and feeding fairly close to coast. 

Thompson Creek, Breamlea 

Serendip 

Marcus Hill, flying and on ground NE of Banks Rd. 

Dickins Rd, Freshwater Creek, seen daily. 

Marcus Hill 

Lara, circling over Princes Hwy 

Serendip 

Woodlands Estate, Ocean Grove, a female. 

Newtown, flying rapidly at 0800. 

The Basin, Drysdale 

Bellarine Highway, Wallington, white morph, flying S 100 m W of Grubb 
Rd. 

Bellarine Highway, Wallington, flying over. 

Toynes Rd, Little River 

Marcus Hill 

Bellarine Highway, Wallington, circling. 

Wallington, near deer farm, flying N at 1700. 

Drysdale 

Marcus Hill 

Serendip, circling. 

Connewarre, feeding on invertebrate prey whilst perched on a fence post. 
Black Rocks, 13th Beach end. 

Breamlea, salt flats. 

Dickins Rd, Freshwater Creek, a pair. 

Hospital Swamp 

Black Rocks, 13th Beach end. 

Breamlea, an adult at the mouth of Thompson Creek at Point Impossible. 
Black Rocks, 13th Beach end. 

Toynes Rd, Little River, pair, the female taking fresh leaves to a hollow in 
Eucalyptus citriodora. A pair bred in the same tree 2008. 

Fisher Rd, Breamlea 

Drysdale 

Fisher Rd, Breamlea 

Eastern Park 

Fisher Rd, Breamlea, 4 pairs. 

Deakin University, Waurn Ponds 

Breamlea, salt flats. 

Hospital Swamp 

Blackgate Rd, near Minya Lane. 

Point Addis 

Breamlea, salt flats. 

Long Forest, Old House Block, Gravelly Track. Two pairs 150 m apart. 
You Yangs N 

You Yangs N 

Serendip, on road, reluctant to move. 

Newtown 

Black Rocks, 13th Beach end. 

Steiglitz Rd, Sutherlands Creek 

Dans Reserve, Connewarre 

Newtown 

Toynes Rd, Little River, an unusual visitor here. 

Black Rock Rd, Connewarre, calling. 

Belchers Lane, Lake Connewarre, calling. 

Swan Island, an adult captured a skink and cached it in a fork in a tree. 
Drysdale 

Toynes Rd, Little River, a male present in garden for four weeks. 
Steiglitz township. 

Fisher Rd, Breamlea, 1 male bird. 

OGNR, 3 males, 3 brown birds in cultivated paddock next to West Track. 
Drysdale on farm fence posts. 

Toynes Rd, Little River, a male and a brown bird visiting garden. 

Point Lonsdale, farmland near Suma Park. 

Bacchus Marsh, a male briefly visited town garden. 

Anakie Gorge, Brisbane Ranges, female. 

Breamlea, salt flats, calling profusely as if it were spring. 

Point Lonsdale, farmland. 

Breamlea, salt flats, calling. 


lronbark Basin, 2 pairs. 
Mannerim railway siding. 
You Yangs N 

North Geelong 


Observers 
EWt 


TFI 


MBi 

GMc 

MHe, DHe, TSc 
MHe, DHe, TSc 
MHe, DHe, TSc 
CMo 

GMc 

SQ 

HS 

SQ 

CMo 

GMc 

TFI 

CMo 

MBi 

TFI 


TFI 
BLy 
SQ 
TFI 
TFI 
SQ 
SQ 
EWt 
CMo 
TFI 
TFI 
HS 
BL 
TFI 
CMo 
TFI 
BLy 


GMc 
MHe, DHe, TSc 
TFI 
BL 
TMc 
TMc 
EWt 
LD 
TFI 
TFI 
TFI 
SQ 
BLy 
CMo 
CMo 
AM 
SQ 
BLy 
TFI 
TFI 
BML 
SQ 
BLy 
SQ 
MHe 
TFI 
TFI 
SQ 
TFI 


GMc 
SQ 
TMc 
MBi 
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Excursion to the Aquarium 
Wednesday 15 July 


Our July excursion is again an indoor one; on a week day 
for those who can’t always make Sunday excursions; and 
easily accessible by train so we don't need to take our 
cars into the city. 


We have booked a behind the scenes tour of the 
Melbourne Aquarium for 10.30 a.m., which will give us 
time to go back to our favourite exhibits for a second look 
before lunch. (I'm reliably informed that the penguin 
display is a must!) Cafetaria facilities are available for 
those who don't wish to bring their own lunch. 

Costs: Adults: $25.20 plus $4.00 tour fee 
Concessions (including seniors) $15.60 plus 
$4.00 tour fee 


In the afternoon we have two options: a walk along the 
river up to Birrarung Marr if the weather is nice and people 
feel energetic; or a visit to the Immigration Museum, which 
is one block from the Aquarium (entry $8, free for Museum 
members and concessions). Two exhibitions currently on 
at the Immigration Museum are about the Ancient Hindu 
Hampi Kingdom and ‘Talanoa: Stories of the Fiji 
Community’. 


| need to have numbers by Sunday 12 July so please 
ring or email me before then if you are coming, and 
also let me know if you would like to go to the 
Immigration Museum. 


| will collect money for the Aquarium visit at the July 
general meeting or on the day. 

Meet: 8.42 a.m. train from South Geelong (Geelong 
8.53, North Geelong 8.56, Lara 9.06, not 
from Marshall unfortunately)—last carriage. 
OR 

Aquarium at 10 a.m. to collect money, 
assemble for the tour. 

Lunch if you like, comfortable walking shoes, 
and rain gear for the walk from the station to 
the Aquarium (3 blocks) and possibly along 
the river in the afternoon. Concession cards 
Last off-peak train leaves Southern Cross at 
3. 53 p.m. N.B. Peak upgrades must be 
purchased before boarding. 


Deborah Evans, (03) 5243 8687 or 
<deborah.evans@deakinprime.com> 


Mailing roster 


July: Peter Williams 
August: Jan Venters 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Bannockburn 
Thursday 23 July 2009 


Leader: Kay Campbell 


One of Kay's favourite birdwatching areas—we had a 
wonderful excursion there with her in July last year. See 
Les Barrow's report in the August 2008 Geelong 
Naturalist. 


Meet: 8.30 a.m. at the Fyansford Common parking area, 
next to the Fyansford Hotel (Melway p. 451 A2) OR 
9.00 a.m. at the Truck Parking Area on the 
Bannockburn—Teesdale Rd, 2.7 km from the 
Bannockburn town centre, on the right and almost 
opposite the corner of the Old Base Road which 
has the Bannockburn Reserve sign (Melway p. 611, 
C6/D6) 


Bring: Binoculars, telescope, suitable clothing and 
footwear, morning tea etc. 


Finish: about midday 
Enquiries: Kay 5243 3311 or Polly 5244 0182 


N.B. Plant Group excursion in the same area in the 
afternoon (see Plant Group excursion notice on p. 12) 


Orange-bellied Parrot (OBP) survey 
Bellarine Peninsula 
Saturday 25 and Sunday 26 July 


If you would like to take part in this important work, to help 
protect the critically endangered Orange-bellied Parrot (OBP), 
please contact Craig. Also please keep your eyes and ears 
open anywhere around salt marshes. If you observe any OBPs, 
or other interesting Neophema parrots, please let Craig. know 
ASAP. 


Contact details for OBP sightings: 

Craig Morley, Bellarine: Peninsula Orange-bellied Parrot Working 
Group Co-ordinator Ph: 03 5221 4604 

e-mail: craigmorleyS@bigpond.com 


web site: http:/Awww.birdsaustralia.com.au/our-projects/orange- 
bellied-parrot-mainland-recovery.html 


Final Survey dates for 2009: 12-13 September 


Eco Book Group 


Due to the chosen book being unavailable the decision was 
made to cancel the last Eco Book Group meeting. | apologise if 
this inconvenienced anyone. We will probably discuss the same 
book, Overloading Australia, at the September meeting. Details 
will be in the August Geelong Naturalist. Lorraine Phelan 
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SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 


Belmont Escarpment Group Dick Southcombe 
Bird Group Barry Lingham 
Conservation Group Dick Southcombe 
Editor Lorraine Phelan 
Sub-editor Deborah Evans 
Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish 
Jerringot Group Valda Dedman 
Librarian Lorraine Phelan 
Mammal Study Group Trevor Pescott 
Membership Officer Peter Williams 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 
Web-master Barry Lingham 


Coming events 
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JULY 2009 AUGUST 2009 
7 General Meeting: Sharks—Terry Walker 4 General Meeting: Members Night and 
14 Plant Group: Workshop Meeting casserole tea 
Excursion (Mid week): Melbourne Aquarium 11 Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 
Leader: Deborah Evans TBA Mammal Group: Survey 
Bird Group: Meeting 16 Excursion: Ocean Grove Nature 
Mid-week Bird Group excursion Reserve Leader: TBA 
Mid-week Plant Group excursion 20 Bird Group: Meeting 
25-26 Orange-bellied Parrot Survey—Craig Morley 22 Boneseed pull—You Yangs 
Leaders: Rob Beardsley, Claire & 
Dennis Greenwell 
27 Mid-week Bird Excursion 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 27 July 2009. 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette (saved as a Word document or .rtf please) 
Photographs—digital as .jpg (100 to 250 KB approx. if sending by e-mail), slides or prints for scanning to 
5 James Cook Dve Wandana Heights, 3216 —OR—e-mail: |lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
For further details phone Lorraine Phelan: 5243 0636 


DISCLAIMER 
The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions 
expressed in this magazine rests with the author of the article. 
Please contact the Editor if you wish to reproduce any item (e.g. a 
photograph) from another source, so that copyright permission can 
be sought. 


GFNC meetings are held at Geelong 
Botanic Gardens Friends Room, and 
start at 8.00 pm 


Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern Park 


The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided Circuit in Eastern Park. [Melway 452 G4] 


that acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 
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